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available, and to enumerate the documents studied would be useless. 
Critical texts of the creed and of the principal commentaries that 
form the material for the discussion are furnished. 

It would be rash to assert that the author has established his case 
beyond the possibility of successful contradiction ; but he has cer- 
tainly set a hard task for those who would deny the existence of 
the Quicunque in substantially completed form before about the 
middle of the ninth century. Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University. 



The Age of Hildebrand. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. New 
York: The Christian Literature Company. 1896. 

The purpose of this series, Ten Epochs of Church History, is in 
every way commendable. It aims to give an accurate and attractive 
account of the decisive periods of church history. There is every rea- 
son why the general public should have a knowledge of church history. 
Without such knowledge secular history cannot be adequately under- 
stood. Moreover, the study of church history is edifying and liberal- 
izing in the best sense. 

The book before us covers one of the most stirring and important 
periods in all history — 1049 to 1303. Hildebrand stands at the cul- 
mination of papal development. He and Innocent III stand at the 
zenith. But many forces are combining to change environments. 
Boniface VIII, far less able, but more dictatorial than either, utterly fails 
to understand his times. The result is that Romanism is shockingly 
humiliated in 1303. 

Any satisfactory treatment of the age of Hildebrand can be 
nothing less than an outline more or less full of the entire church 
history of the period. Even when this is granted the embarrassment 
of riches is confusing, and the matter of historical perspective is 
fundamental. 

The volume contains 437 pages. At page 124 Hildebrand has 
been evolved, done his personal work, and had his character and policy 
passed upon. The remaining 313 pages are devoted to the conse- 
quences. As we read along, the Crusades, scholasticism, mysticism, the 
various phases of doctrinal controversies, the Albigensian persecutions, 
the rise of the Dominicans and Franciscans, the Inquisition, the mediae- 
val universities are all seen in their relations to the age of Hidebrand. 
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The mention of these subjects gives a partial idea of what the reader 
may expect to find in the book. 

All in all, it seems to us that Dr. Vincent has realized the ideal of the 
series. His protestant point of view is evident from beginning to end. 
But most of his positions and implications would, we believe, stand a 
rigid, critical test. We entirely sympathize with his strictures on the 
strong tendency of our times to condone all sins, even the worst, by 
the overruling power of times and circumstances. He grants that the 
force of social and religious surroundings is very great. "A good 
deal of allowance," he says, " is to be made, no doubt, only let us be 
careful not to commit ourselves to the conclusion that a man cannot 
rise above the level of his time. The average man does not, as a rule, 
but we are not dealing with average men. Leo IX, Hildebrand, Urban, 
Innocent III, Boniface VIII were not average men." Moreover, " in 
earlier and cruder ages many men lived above the ethical level of their 
age, and even in Hildebrand's own age were such men as Bernard, 
Norbert, and Anselm, who lived on a much higher plane." 

Dr. Vincent uses for his closing sentence a passage from Charles 
Kingsley's The Roman and the Teuton. Referring to the church it is 
as follows : " Her lie, as all lies do, punished itself. The salt had lost 
its savor. The Teutonic intellect appealed from its old masters to God 
and to God's universe of facts, and emancipated itself once for all. 
They who had been the light of Europe became its darkness. They 
who had been first became last, a warning to mankind to the end of 
time that on truth and virtue depends the only abiding strength." 

An excellent classified bibliography adds to the value of the book. 

The University of Chicago. J. W. MONCRIEF. 



Leaders of Thought in the English Church. By William 
Macdonald Sinclair, D.D. London : Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 1896. Pp. 378. 

The book consists of twelve biographical studies, as follows : 
Cranmer, the Restorer of Primitive Truth ; Latimer, the Preacher of 
the Reformation ; Laud, and the Mediaeval Reaction ; Hooker, the 
Wise Theologian ; Butler, the Christian Philosopher ; Waterland, the 
Expounder of the Lord's Supper ; John Wesley, the Evangelist of the 
Masses ; Simeon, the Teacher of Vital Religion ; Newman, the 
Founder of Tractarianism ; Pusey, the Guide of the Oxford Move- 



